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Uzielli, whose work Vignaud had taken up, never tired of emphasizing 
the importance of this version. If we are ever to make progress in 
solving problems connected with Vespucci it will be through the critical 
study of sources, not by rethrashing old straw. 

Throughout the book Vignaud displays a strong bias in favor of 
Vespucci's apologists and against those who have even mildly disputed 
some of his assertions. The most valuable portion of the study is that 
which traces the steps by which the name America came to be fastened 
upon the western continents. The subject has never been treated more 
fully than here. The views advanced are not new but sound, except for 
the attempt to show that Vespucci actually was the first to discover and 
chart a large portion of the North American continent. 

George Tyler Northup. 

Colonial Virginia: its People and Customs. By Mary Newton 
Stanard. (Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
1917. Pp. xv, 376. $6.00.) 

This work, important in content and spirited in style, was written 
by the wife of the secretary of the Virginia Historical Society, and is 
worthy of the excellent paper, print, binding, and illustrations which 
are its adornments. Mrs. Stanard has had access to her husband's 
copious notes, yet the work is her own. Its facts are drawn largely from 
unpublished manuscripts of various kinds, . but also from documents 
printed in historical magazines, from the colonial newspaper, the Vir- 
ginia Gazette, Fithian's Diary, etc. The book deals not merely with the 
people of colonial Virginia and their customs, but also with their houses, 
furniture, crockery, silver-ware, watches, clocks, jewelry, clothes, books, 
pictures, etc. 

The first chapter tells of the founders of the colony down to 1625 
and of the subsequent settlers. Almost all of the early Virginia colonists 
— of all classes, from noblemen to indentured servants — perished of 
disease, hunger, cold, or massacre by Indians; and those were stout- 
hearted indeed who remained to risk suffering and death. As to the 
origin of the " higher planting .class ", Mrs. Stanard considers that the 
families which can be traced to the English gentry are somewhat more 
numerous than those of mercantile origin; differing, thus, from Dr. 
Thomas J. Wertenbaker, who maintains, in his Patrician and Plebeian 
in Virginia, that a considerable majority of upper-class Virginians are 
descended from English merchants. She does not say much of the 
Huguenot, Scotch-Irish, and German colonists, or of the negroes. 

In the chapter on Education the author wonders what that "embit- 
tered old man", Governor Berkeley, meant by thanking God in 1671 that 
there were no free schools in Virginia, since he must have been "well 
aware " of the existence of certain schools, of which she gives account, 
and of others as well. The chapter is subdivided into Free Schools, 
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Private Schools, Tutors, William and Mary College, and Studying 
Abroad. 

The chapter on Social Life is one of the most interesting. In it is 
quoted a letter from Col. Daniel Parke, about 1702, to his daughter 
Frances, afterward Mrs. Custis. Among other things he says: "Do 
not learn to romp but behave yourself soberly and like a gentlewoman. 
... Be calm and Obliging to all the Servants, and when you speak doe 
it mildly, even to the poorest slave ", etc. In the same chapter is this 
extract from the diary of a " very lively little colonial girl ", Sally Fair- 
fax : " On thursday the 26th of decern. Mama made 6 Mince pies and 7 
custards, 12 tarts, 1 chicking pye and 4 pudings for the ball". 

It may surprise many to read what the commissioners to settle the 
boundary between Virginia and North Carolina in 1710 report of the 
hospitable Mrs. Frances Jones : " She is a very civil woman and shews 
nothing of ruggedness, or Immodesty in her carriage, yett she will carry 
a gunn in the woods and kill deer, turkeys, etc., shoot down wild cattle, 
catch and tye hoggs, knock down beeves with an ax and perform the 
most manfull Exercises as well as most men in those parts. - ' 

In these days of enforced aridity it is refreshing to read this item 
from the diary of the Father of his Country in 1771 : " Dined at the 
Speaker's and went to the Play — after wch Drank a Bowl or two of 
Punch at Mrs. Campbell's ". 

There is a chapter on Virginia and England, and chapters on the 
Theatre, Outdoor Sports, Music, Religion, and Funeral Customs. But 
perhaps no chapter will elicit more good laughs from the reader than 
that on Courtship and Marriage. 

R. H. Dabney. 

The Iconography of Manhattan Island, 1498-1909. Compiled from 
Original Sources and illustrated by Photo-intaglio Reproduc- 
tions of important Maps, Plans, Views, and Documents in Public 
and Private Collections, by I. N. Phelps Stokes. Volumes I. 
and II. (New York: Robert H. Dodd. 1915-1916. Pp. lii, 
473; xxxii, 452. $40.00 each.) 

It has been the aim of Mr. Stokes in this work to collect as far as 
possible, in chronological form, all maps, charts, plans, and views of 
topographical or artistic importance which are known to exist, affecting 
the city of New York from its earliest days. These have been arranged 
in two main groups, the first embracing those from the earliest settle- 
ment down to the year 1807; the second group is designed to contain a 
selection from the multifarious cartographic and pictorial productions 
from 1807 to the present time. 

Of the material collected in this work nearly all is well-known, and 
is readily accessible to the student in much larger scale than Mr. Stokes 
has been able to give to most of his reproductions in the small quarto 



